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REGENTS SPEED COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Changes to accelerate college education 
in New York State, without lowering the 


high standards established over many 


years, have been approved by the Board 
of Regents, to adapt higher educational 
procedure to the war effort. 

The statement of policy has been pre- 
pared as a result of several conferences 


with college officials from all over the 
State and long and careful consideration 
by officials of the State Education De- 
partment, Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate 
Commissioner in charge of higher and 
professional education, pointed out. 

The new statement of wartime policy 
for higher education follows in detail: 

Because of rapidly changing conditions 
affecting higher education during the war, 
it is necessary to rethink from time to 
time the State’s policy. The general 
policy of the State with respect to the 
colleges and universities for the duration 
of the war has been up to the present in 
accordance with the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education on registra- 
tion of courses of study in institutions of 
higher education, on registration of pro- 
fessional schools, and regulations on 
professional licensing, certification and 
practice, except as such regulations etc., 
were modified by the statement of policy 
under date of January 28, 1942. In that 
statement of policy the following modifi- 
cations were specifically set forth: 

For the duration of the war colleges and uni- 
versities of New York State shall continue to 
require for graduation not less than 120 
semester hours in accordance with the standard 
definition of the semester hour. 

For the duration of the war the standard 
definition of the semester hour shall be one 


hour a week (the hour being defined as a period 
of classroom participation of at least 50 min 
utes duration) for a period of 15 weeks. 

That the colleges and universities of New 
York State adhere to the traditional standards 
for admission thus making unnecessary, changes 
in the laws, rules and regulations governing 
requirements for qualifying certificates for ad- 
mission to the several professions, and making 
unnecessary, changes in section 31 of Regents 
Rules governing preliminary education for 
beginning a course of study for a degree. 

That students who enter the military service 
during any semester or term may at the dis- 
cretion of the institutional officials be given 
credit for not more than 10 semester hours for 
such military service. 

The continuation of registration of courses 
of study for out-of-state colleges and univer- 
sities and the issuing of qualifying certificates 
for admission to the several professions to 
students in these institutions shall be conditioned 
upon adherence to the standards established for 
the colleges and of New York 
State. 


universities 


In addition to the above modifications 
the Board of Regents has agreed upon the 
following policies: 


The Board of Regents that 
students of unusual ability in secondary schools 
be permitted to undertake additional or acceler- 
ated courses, if in the judgment of the second- 
ary school authorities they may 
prepared adequately and in less time for higher 
This would permit such students to 


recommends 


thereby be 


education. 
complete the secondary school program in less 
than four years. Colleges admitting students 
prior to Regents’ week will be expected to 
excuse such students to take Regents’ examina- 
tions. 

The Board of Regents calls attention to the 
plan for “ School and College Credit for Mili- 
tary Service” as outlined by the Advisory 





Committee of the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Joint Army-Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation. Under this plan the 
Army Institute (serving all armed forces) will 
make available to members of the armed forces 
various courses by correspondence and other- 
wise, and a testing committee (as defined in 
Bulletin 36 of the American Council on Educa- 
tion) will determine the eligibility of the indi- 
vidual to take any such course and set up 
examinations to determine the educational 
competence of the individual in terms of college 
credit. On the basis of these tests the college 
authorities will be in a position to evaluate 
educational experience obtained. As the plan 
develops the State Education Department will 
cooperate with the colleges and universities in 
determining credit on this basis. 

The Board of Regents recognizes the respon- 
sibility of colleges and universities in training 
students physically for any eventuality in the 
war effort. The colleges and universities of 
New York State are encouraged, therefore, to 
increase their programs of physical education 
to the end that all students shall be in such 
physical condition that they may render a maxi- 
mum contribution to their country. 

The Board of Regents approves in principle 
the plan for an enlisted training corps in the 
colleges and universities of the country, as 
developed by the Committee of the American 
Council on Education on Wartime Relationship 
of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In view of the needs of educated men and 
women in preparation for commissions in the 
further training in most 


armed forces, for 


necessary professions (such as medicine and 
engineering), for expert work in civilian indus- 
tries imperative for the war machine, the Board 
of Regents approves in principle a new cur- 
riculum concentration in the first two years of 
the college course pursuant to the needs as 
outlined by the armed forces of the Government. 

The Board of Regents recognizes that the 
greatly increased need of education of women 
for the war effort makes it desirable for the 
duration of the war for women’s colleges to go 
on an accelerated program and that curricu- 
lums for women students should prepare them 
to participate in the total war effort and in 
auxiliary civilian activities. 

The Board of Regents urges the Federal 
Government to arrange for the widest possible 
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participation of all types of institutions of 
higher learning in the war effort. 

The Board of Regents favors the immediate 
establishment of additional collegiate schools 
of nursing éalling for a year of preprofessional 
courses in established colleges and the comple- 
tion of nurse training in established hospitals, 
and that additional schools for training prac- 
tical nurses should be established in cooperation 
with boards of education, both types of schools 
to be in accordance with plans presented by the 
State Education Department and approved by 
representatives of the Federal Government. 

The Board of Regents recognizes the im- 
mediate need for equalizing the opportunity for 
higher education among the young people of 
the State and urges the doubling of the present 
number of state scholarships and doubling the 
stipend for each scholarship. 

The Board of Regents recognizes the neces- 
sity of continuing the availability of state 
scholarships, term by term, while the present 
programs of acceleration in colleges and wi- 
versities are in operation. 

While the Board of Regents recognizes that 
liberal arts programs must necessarily receive 
less emphasis than usual during the war, never- 
theless they wholeheartedly concur in the reso- 
lution recently passed by the Association of 
American Colleges to the effect that the vigor 
and continuity of liberal education are important 
to the health, welfare and safety of the Nation 
and that the wisdom of maintaining liberal 
education as far as possible during and after 
the war should be kept constantly before the 


\merican people. 


ee 


WAR SAVINGS IN BUFFALO 

A total of $376,866.50 in war savings 
stamps and bonds sold through the 
public schools of Buffalo has been re- 
ported by the board of education of that 
city covering the period from Septem- 
ber 8th to October 30th. More than 
$300,000 of this was sold through the 


elementary schools, Harry I. Good, asso- 


ciate superintendent, reported to Dr A. k. 


Getman, State Education Department, 
who is in charge of war savings in the 


schools of New York State. 
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Schoolboys Sorting Scrap in 


the Drive of the Lake Pleasant Central Rural School, Winner 


in the Statewide School Salvage Campaign, and, inset, Vernon F. Yennard, Chosen To 
Represent This School at the Christening of the Victory Ship Lou Gehrig 


VICTORY SHIP NAMED FOR GEHRIG 


created a new impulse among all sports-loving 


The name of Lou Gehrig, selected by 
the school children of New York State, 
will be carried by the Liberty Ship repre- 
senting the State on the high seas, Dr 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education, has announced. The famous 
baseball player’s name was chosen from 
among more than 600 submitted by pupils 
in 222 schools in the State as part of the 
salvage campaign and contest for naming 
and christening a cargo ship with the 
name of a famous New Yorker, no longer 
living. 
that the 
choice of Lou Gehrig by the pupils has 
He continued : 


Doctor Stoddard’ declared 


unique significance. 
The career of this great American has been 
a challenge and an inspiration to our youth. 


His skill at first base without a miss for a total 
of 2130 consecutive games over a 14-year period 
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youth. Our young people were quick to recog- 


nize, however, that Lou Gehrig was more than 
a professional athlete. Studious and of high 
character, he took a deep interest in the welfare 
of youth. His magnificent determination to 
carry on in the face of ill health and his courage 
in overcoming the ravages of disease will al- 
ways be remembered as the mark of a great 
sportsman. 

It was expected that the christening of 
the Liberty Ship representing New York 
State would take place at the shipyards 
in Portland, Maine. Three pupils chosen 
by their colleagues from the three schools 
collecting the largest poundage of scrap 
materials per pupil were to be present at 
the ceremony. Vernon Yennard, repre- 
senting the Lake Pleasant Central Rural 
School at Speculator; Norman Jensen, 
representing the high school at Hartwick, 
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and Leo Tansky, representing the high 
school at Mountaindale, were to be ac- 
companied on the trip by Principal G. R. 
Plumb of the Lake Pleasant Central 
School. The expenses of the party from 
New York were to be met by the Ameri- 
can Industries Salvage Committee. The 
pupils in the Lake Pleasant Central 
School were awarded first place in the 
scrap harvest for their achievement in 
collecting one and one-quarter tons of 
scrap per pupil. The pupils at Hartwick 
and at Mountaindale were awarded 
second and third places respectively. Mr 
Plumb, being the principal of the winning 
school, was given the privilege of chaper- 
oning the group. 

To demonstrate further their admira- 
tion for Lou Gehrig, the pupils invited 
his mother, Mrs Christine Gehrig of 
Mount Vernon, actually to christen the 
Liberty ship. Mrs Gehrig accepted their 
invitation. 

Throughout the State pupils partici- 
pated enthusiastically in the harvest drive. 
Reports were received from 222 schools 


indicating a total of 25,128,000 pounds 
of scrap collected. Records were received 
only from schools desiring to enter the 
statewide competition for attending the 
christening of the Liberty ship. 

Dr Arthur K. Getman, who served as 
Salvage Coordinator for Schools, placed 
special emphasis on the educational fea- 
tures of the scrap collection program. He 
said: 

The scrap materials that were collected by 
pupils exceeded all expectations. The enthusi- 
asm of the young people served not only to 
bring enormous quantities of scrap to the school 
salvage bins but also as a means of creating a 
vital interest in the campaign on the part of 
everybody in the school communities. The 
nationwide ‘ Schools at War Program’ is being 
made a means of vitalizing the activities of 
pupils, especially with reference to saving and 
salvage. These young people are learning at 
first hand, through the purchase of war savings 
stamps and bonds and through the saving of 
needed materials, the vital lessons concerning 
the part each person may play in the gigantic 
war effort. Plans are already under way to 
continue periodically the scrap harvest activities 
through the schools so that our need for these 
materials may be met as completely as possible. 





CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM ASKS TEACHER AID 


The help of former teachers in the Na- 
tional Citizenship Education Program has 
been asked by the Washington organiza- 
tion of the same name to stimulate the 
preparation of noncitizens for naturaliza- 
tion. A series of textbooks has been pre- 
pared to assist these volunteer teachers in 
the training program. 

Former teachers will find the work 
comparatively simple, according to Wil- 
liam F. Russell, director of the national 
program. Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education, suggests that 
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parent-teacher associations, the American 
Association of University Women and 
other women’s organizations might help 
in reaching former teachers and educated 
women with leisure who would be willing 
to help in this nationwide drive to bring 
as many aliens as possible to full partici- 
pation in American citizenship. 

Special certificates are awarded by the 
national organization to volunteers who 
give from four to six hours a week to 
carry on this Americanization program. 
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Besides numerous carefully planned 
programs for the handling of pupils in 
air raid drills and in the event of actual 
air raids, some unwise practices have 
grown up in recent months in the State, 
according to Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, in charge of evacuation 
programs. 

Referring to the January 1942 number 
of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS and to 
the October issue of this publication, 
Doctor Van Kleeck reiterated previous 
announcements that there can be no 
guarantee of any given period of time 
between the yellow or first warning of 
an air raid and the subsequent warning. 
Therefore, alternative plans, to be used 
depending on the amount of time avail- 
able, are necessary in all communities. 
Further, any community with more than 
one school building needs more than one 
set of alternative plans, since no two 
present the problems. 
Again, in the event of actual raid from 
the air, air raid wardens have as a first 


buildings same 


Even adults 
The first 
Doctor Van 


duty the clearing of streets. 
are ordered off the 
direction is to take cover. 
Kleeck said that it is clearly out of the 
question to load school buses with chil- 


street. 


dren and have them on roads presenting 
an obvious and easy target for enemy 
planes. 

When time permits taking children 
from school buildings to other shelters 
and where this is necessary, since the 
school building has been adjudged by 
competent engineers as not possessing 
sufficient safe areas for shelters within its 
own walls, schools have the obligation, 
Doctor Van Kleeck said, to see that all 
children, except senior high school chil- 
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AIR RAID DRILL ADVICE OFFERED 


dren are escorted home, either by teach- 
ers, other adults or senior high school 
Usual 
responsibility 


pupils. ideas on when school 


ceases for children off 
school premises may have some legal 
bearing today in war conditions but from 
a moral standpoint they are not signifi- 
cant, he said. 

Decisions as to what is the best pro- 
cedure in a given community should not 
be made on the basis of a plebiscite of 


The 


various alternative plans to be used for 


parental notions, he continued. 
each building in varying circumstances 
should be worked out by school authori- 
ties with the local war council and then 
should be carefully explained and dis- 
cussed with parents. Presumably school 
people and civilian defense experts have 
made a more thorough study than have 
most parents. It is not enough to send 
children to near-by homes when school 
buildings are unsafe and there are no 
other safe shelters in the neighborhood. 
Provision must be made for what is to 
be done if there is not time even for such 
short trips or if children on arriving 
home find the house locked or parents 
away. Children can not be sent to the 
neighboring households unless there is 
some assurance that those in charge of 
the homes will maintain an atmosphere 
of calm, Doctor Van Kleeck said. The 
word “sent” is “taken ” 
would be a more nearly accurate word, 


misleading ; 


he explained. 

The alternative plans to be used in 
changing situations all need to be re- 
hearsed. This will take much 
Doctor Van Kleeck said, in order that 
such plans may become relatively auto- 
matic, like fire drills. 


time, 
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He cited a number of interesting pro- 
cedures, information on which has come 
to the State Education Department. In 
Roessleville, near Schenectady, careful 
plans have been worked out for taking 
groups of children to near-by homes. 
With the smaller children a long rope 
with knots is used for each group who, 
under teacher escort, go in a given direc- 
tion. The purpose of the rope is to keep 
the children together, each child holding 
onto the rope. 

Great Neck, a village superintendency, 
has worked out detailed alternative plans 
which have been thoroughly explained to 
parents. 

In the Lake Placid Central School 
district, pupils within walking distance 
of the school have been divided into five 
groups or zones and teachers living in 
the same zones have been assigned to 
direct the children to the homes or other 
selected shelters in the zone. When the 
warning signal comes children in each 
zone are called separately through the 
school’s public address system. Children 
living in zones farthest from the building 
are called first to prevent confusion in 
halls and at exits. A few teachers remain 
in the school until it is empty. Arrange- 
ments have been made so that teachers 
accompanying pupils will be given proper 
civilian protection authority to proceed in 
street traffic. Unnecessary crossing of 
main thoroughfares is avoided where 
possible. Parents whose children can not 
reach home within 20 minutes know in 
advance where their children will go. 

In the city of Syracuse the board of 
education office is notified of the yellow 
signal of an impending raid by the 
County Civilian Defense Signal Station. 
Eleven persons in the board of education 
building are immediately notified by a 
bell system and each notifies four schools 
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by telephone simultaneously. Each of 
the 11 persons has two alternates. One 
of each group of three persons is at the 
board of education building at all times 
during school hours. Each principal is 
notified whether his pupils are to be sent 
home or whether, in the case of an 
immediate raid, they are to remain in 
the school building. Emergency tele- 
phones in homes or in stores near the 
school buildings will receive the signals 
from the board of education if the school 
telephone does not receive the direct call 
promptly. 

For each pupil data are available on 
the time necessary to reach home. These 
have been used to determine which pupils 
should be sent home and which kept at 
school, or, in the case of some buildings, 
sent to near-by homes in accordance with 
prearranged _ plans. Principals have 
studied each building with the custodians 
to determine the safest places in the event 
of a raid, to determine if the building 
is fireproof and to analyze other features 
of its construction in relation to a raid. 
Specific places have been assigned each 
class and checked for drinking facilities, 
ventilation, first aid and fire equipment 
available. Parents have been warned 
that in the event of a raid they are not 
to telephone the schools or to go to the 
schools. This would cause confusion. 

In Union-Endicott all children will 
remain in their respective buildings if 
and when an actual air raid occurs 
Periodic drills are being held to train the 
pupils to go to the places in the buildings 
designated as safest in times of raids. 
The deputy director of civilian protection 
for the area, the village engineer, the 
police and fire chiefs and others con- 
cerned have been consulted to determine 
how the school buildings should be classi- 
fied. (See the October BULLETIN 10 
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tHe ScHoots for the directions of Lieu- 
tenant General Haskell concerning the 
classification of school buildings for air 
raid shelter purposes. ) 

In the event of a gas attack pupils 
might be moved from the first floor cor- 
ridors, which would usually be used, to 
the top floor. Pupils at Union-Endicott 
will not be moved to the selected places 
of safety until the red signal is received. 
Older pupils and others serving as air 


raid messengers and in other capacities 
will be allowed to leave the building. 

Groups of high school pupils there are 
taking first-aid courses, the better to 
prepare themselves for service in case of 
emergency. 

In Harrison, written consent of parents 
has been obtained to permit the placing 
of children living more than a 20-minute 
walk from school in homes near schools 
during alarms. 





SCHOOLS CAN 


Because of the growing interest of 
many citizens, and especially because of 
the interest of school pupils in having a 
definite objective for the war savings pro- 
gram, the United States Treasury has 
just announced a “ Buy a Bomber ” cam- 


paign. This plan fits in well with the 
educational emphasis that is being placed 
on the war savings program throughout 
the schools, according to Dr Arthur K. 
Getman, Associate Administrator for 
State War Savings. Under the plan 
established by the Treasury Department 
any state, county, city or school organi- 
zation may institute a “ Buy a Bomber ” 
campaign with the following stipulations : 


1 A specific period of time must be 
designated within which the campaign is 
to be completed. 


2 The campaign must be announced 
for the sole purpose of promoting war 
savings, the total result of which will 
equal the purchase price of a bomber. 
The campaign may be used to increase 
the participation in any pay roll savings 
plan with a total of increases within the 
period set for the purchase of the bomber 
equalling the plane’s purchase price. 

3 Announcement of the plane’s cost 
must conform to the following: pursuit 
ship, $75,000 ; medium bomber, $175,000, 
heavy bomber, $300,000. 
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BUY A BOMBER 


4 Only one bomber may be named for 
each school system. 

5 A bomber can not be named for any 
person living or dead. 

6 The name selected must utilize a 
minimum of words and should conform 
in general to the following illustrations: 
“Spirit of Alaska,” “City of Buffalo, 
New York,” “New York Future 
Farmers.” 

7 Authority for organizing, conduct- 
ing, completing and certifying to a 
bomber campaign is vested with the State 
Administrator for War Savings. Dr 
Arthur K. Getman, Associate Adminis- 
trator, in cooperation with State Admin- 
istrator Nevil Ford, must approve of each 
local campaign, certify to the results and 
transmit recommendations to the United 
States Treasury officials. Inquiries and 
communications with reference to the 
campaign should be addressed to Doctor 
Getman, State Education Department. 

When the campaign has been success- 
fully completed and the results certified 
to the Treasury Department, the Depart- 
ment will certify the results of each local 
school system to the Army Air Forces of 
the War Department, who will make all 
arrangements for the actual naming of 
the bomber. According to availability, a 
bomber is selected, the name is stenciled 
on the nose and pictures of the ship with 
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the name in place are taken by the Army 
Signal Corps. No ceremonies are per- 
mitted and no representation from the 
purchasing groups is allowed when a 
plane is christened and when the photo- 
graphs are made. 


All bomber pictures are taken under 
the supervision of the local 
officer and are then released by the 
proper Washington officials to the local 
school officials in charge of the 
campaign. 


security 





HIGH TEACHER STANDARDS REAFFIRMED 


Maintenance of standards in the cer- 
tification of teachers was reaffirmed in a 
letter sent recently to all school superin- 
tendents and high school principals by 
Dr Hermann Cooper, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Teacher Education. During the 
emergency, however, the Department will 
issue One-year temporary licenses to those 
who do not meet the standards if such 
persons must be employed because of a 
shortage of qualified candidates. The 
text of the letter follows: 

In recent months several groups have filed 
petitions requesting the Department to set aside 
the five-year standard for teaching academic 
subjects in secondary schools. It has been the 
experience of the Department that in a period 
of emergency the lowering of a standard does 
not solve the problem and tends to discourage 
many students in training from completing the 
standard of preparation required for the regular 
form of certificate. Boys and girls in wartime 
as in peacetime are entitled to the services of 
the very best qualified teachers available. 

The teacher certification committee of the 
New York State Teachers Association held a 
special meeting in New York City on Novem- 
ber 22d to consider preparation standards for 
teaching during the emergency. After careful 
consideration of the issues it was agreed that 
existing and proposed standards for the issuance 
of regular forms of certificates should not be 
changed. To lower a preparation standard may 
help the situation temporarily but if the war 
continues for several years the procedure does 
not give to the employing official the needed 
flexibility which will permit him to employ the 
best qualified person available. Under the cir- 
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cumstances it was the unanimous view of the 
group that for regular forms of certificates five 
years of appropriate preparation should be re- 
quired for teaching academic subjects, four 
years of preparation for teaching special, tech- 
nical, industrial arts or the common branch 
subjects and the one-year teacher training pro- 
gram for teachers of shop subjects (trades). 
In case there is a shortage of candidates who do 
not meet these standards it was recommended 
that the Department cooperate with public 
school officials by issuing one-year temporary 
licenses to the best qualified candidates avail- 
able and to continue the issuance of such licenses 
until the end of the emergency. 

This office of the State Education Department 
concurs with the views of the teacher certifica- 
tion committee of the New York State Teachers 
Association. It will be the policy to issue regu- 
lar forms of certificates to all candidates who 
meet the preparation and other standards pre- 
scribed in the Commissioner’s Regulations and 
to issue temporary licenses to all other candi- 
dates upon evidence that the employing official 
has made a thorough search and the candidate 
recommended is the best qualified person avail- 
able for the position. 


HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


The pupils of the Durand-Eastman 
School of Point Pleasant gave a his- 
torical pageant, “Liberty through the 
Years,” the day before Thanksgiving, be- 
fore an evening audience. The pageant 
was arranged and directed by Thelma 
Flaherty, teacher of English. 
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REGENTS EXAMINATIONS NO WAR CASUALTY 


Commenting on recent suggestions that 
New York State drop Regents examina- 
tions for the duration of the war, Dr 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision, 
said that the proposal “ would do more 
harm than good.” This opinion, he said, 
is shared by Dr George M. Wiley, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner. He continued: 

We don’t burn down a house to get rid of 
the rats. The faults that may have been present 
in Regents examinations years ago have been 
largely eliminated. The values of these exam- 
inations have been preserved and new values 
added. Regents examinations no longer stress 
the memorization of unrelated factual material. 
They are tests of scope, of grasp and of the 
ability to put together related facts and to apply 
and use information. They are supplemented 
now by tests of progress worked out by the 
State Education Department. They no longer 
restrict teachers or schools to a narrow, in- 
flexible course of study. On the contrary, they 
encourage and demand a rich program, adapt- 
able by each teacher to the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupils in each of his classes. 

Schools are not required to use Regents ex- 
aminations for those pupils whose needs they 
do not serve. Pupils who will not benefit from 
Regents subjects, Regents courses, Regents ex- 


aminations and Regents diplomas need not use 
them. This has been the case for some years. 

Doctor Van Kleeck said that all 
Regents examinations are prepared. by 
committees of classroom teachers from 
various parts of the State and from 
schools of all types. He added: 

These examinations are written by practical 
teachers out on the “firing line.” The State 
Education Department specialists do not write 
them and, of course, the Board of Regents does 
not prepare them. Many of the questions are 
“tried out.” When a new type of question is 
contemplated, advance notification is given the 
schools. 

Doctor Van Kleeck said that those who 
criticized the Regents examinations 
should first obtain sets of them and read 
the questions and notice the provision in 
every examination for a choice among 
questions. Questions mowadays are 
closely related to the war, he said. 

“ Tests and examinations of varied and 
varying types are needed now more than 
ever. It is the use rather than the abuse 
of any system of tests which should de- 
termine its value,” according to Doctor 


Wiley. 





CAPE VINCENT SCHOOL OPENS BUILDING 


The new $207,324.90 building of the 
Cape Vincent Central School district was 
dedicated on October 28th with formal 
Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, 


the Bureau of Instructional 


ceremonies. 
Chief of 
Supervision, Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, gave 
an address. Construction of the building 
began July 14, 1941, and classes began 
on September Ist of this year. 
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The following message was sent to 
John R. Kilborn, president of the Cape 
Vincent board of education, by Dr Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner 
for Instructional Supervision, in charge 
of rural education, and James A. Harris, 
associate supervisor of rural education: 

Your State Education Department rejoices 
with you in unlocking tonight to the boys and 
girls of the central district the doors to en- 
riched educational advantages and enlarged 
opportunities. 





PENNY MILK PROGRAM EXTENDED 


Extension of the penny-a-bottle milk 
for children in areas having a population 
of 10,000 or less has been assured for the 
whole Nation and has received the in- 
dorsement of the State Education De- 
partment. Detailed information on the 
proper procedure for setting up the dis- 
pensing of this milk has been sent to 
district superintendents and village school 
principals. 

The program is administered by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The plan includes securing a 
local sponsor from such groups as school 
departments, parent- 
civic 


systems, welfare 
associations, 
groups and fraternal 
American Legion and other nonprofit 
organizations and groups. 


The marketing administration agrees to 


teacher recognized 


organizations, 


pay full Class I price f. o. b. the process- 
ing plant for the milk. The sponsor 
agrees to pay the processing and delivery 
costs, which are estimated to be a small 
fraction of a cent over one cent per half- 
pint bottle. The sponsor charges one cent 
a half-pint to the children, the pennies 
helping to defray the costs borne by the 
The balance is made up by the 
sponsor. The sponsor makes all local 
arrangements for the distribution of the 
milk to the children through public, 
private or parochial schools and child wel- 


sponsor. 


fare centers and the sponsor keeps all 
necessary records to show how the pro- 
gram is proceeding. With all these ar- 
rangements agreed to, the program re- 
ceives the go-ahead sign from the federal 
agency which will support it as long as 
federal funds are available. Only so- 
called diverted milk is used. 





NIAGARA FALLS PUPILS PURCHASE PLANE 


The funds 


Concrete evidence of what their pur- 
savings stamps and 
bonds mean was presented to the 
Niagara Falls school pupils recently 
when they gave a Curtiss Hell Diver 
(Sb-2-C-1), bought with their money, to 
the United States Navy. An investment 
of $100,000 by the boys and girls went 
into this machine, which was named the 
“General George ” in memory of General 
Harold George, former resident of Niag- 
ara Falls, who was killed in a plane crash 
in Australia. 

The pupils of this city had previously 
purchased a Bell Airacobra (P-39) by 
the same method. 

The presentation of the dive bomber 
was made at special ceremonies in the 


chases of war 
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Niagara Falls High School. 
that went into the grand total were in- 
creased even during the summer vacation. 


ORDERS SHIFT SETUP 


Orders issued in Washington at the 
time the new War Manpower Commis- 
sion regulations were promulgated have 
affected educational programs 
under way before that date. No clarifi- 
cation on the fate of the various pro- 
grams in colleges and special schools, 
such as the Signal Corps training schools, 
had been forthcoming at the time the 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS went to press, 
except that all enlistments of boys 18 and 
over had been discontinued. 


several 
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FORMER CHANCELLOR BYRNE DIES 


Dr James Byrne, Chancellor of The 
University of the State of New York 
from 1933 to 1937, died at his home in 
New York City on November 4th, at the 


age of 85. The service to New York 


State of this prominent lawyer and edu- 


cator began in 1916 when he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of 
Regents. He was chosen Vice Chancellor 
in 1929. 

He was a 
Corporation, a group of seven men in 
charge of Harvard University, from 1920 
to 1926. With one exception, he was 
the first fellow of Harvard University 
who was not a resident of Boston or its 


member of the Harvard 


immediate vicinity. 

Doctor Byrne was born in Springfield, 
Mass., of Michael and Ellen 
Buckley Byrne. After receiving a degree 
of bachelor of laws from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1882, he began his legal career 
in New York City. He later became a 
member of the firm of Chamberlain, 
Carter and Hornblower, which had as 
later members Charles Evans Hughes, 
Paul D. Cravath and George W. Wicker- 
sham. Later, with the late William D. 
Hornblower, he formed the firm of Horn- 
blower, Byrne, Miller and Potter, and 
became one of the Nation’s outstanding 


the son 


corporation lawyers. 


The late Chancellor was a champion of 
the rights of women and although never 
aspiring to political office was active in 
reform movements in politics, working 
for the election of Seth Lowe, president 
of Columbia University, as mayor of 
New York City in the Fusion campaign 
of 1901. Mayor Lowe in 1902 appointed 
Doctor Byrne a trustee of the College of 
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Dr James Byrne 


the City of New York. 
was also chairman of the lawyers’ com- 
mittee of 100 advocating the election of 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 


Doctor Byrne 


His affiliations included the following: 
member of the executive committee and 
the vice president of the Council of the 
American Law Institute, president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, president 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, president of the Harvard 
Law School Association, member of the 
committee on character appointed by the 
Appellate Division of the State Supreme 
Court and a member of the Red Cross 
in Italy during the First World War. 
He was decorated as Officer and later as 
Commander of the Crown of Italy, as 
Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor 
and as a Knight of Malta by the Pope. 
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REGENTS PAY TRIBUTE TO BYRNE 


Tribute to the late Chancellor James 
Byrne, who died November 4th, was paid 
at the November meeting of the Board 
of Regents in New York City. A reso- 
lution prepared by Regent John Lord 
O’Brian was approved. The resolution 
follows: 

James Byrne, former Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and one of the most beloved Regents of 
our generation, died on November 4th at the 
age of 85 years. 

Throughout his successful career as a lawyer 
he held a position of eminence and distinction. 
He served as president of the Bar Association 
of the City of New York and as vice president 
of the American Law Institute. In both of 
these posts he showed unflagging energy, and 
in 1917 he made a most generous gift to 
Harvard University for the establishment of its 
first professorship of administrative law, after- 
wards known as the Byrne Professorship. 

One of the dominating interests of his life 
was his devotion to the cause of education. 
Within his own university and within the ranks 
of its alumni, he long held a commanding 
position. He served as president of the Harvard 
Law School Association of New York City, as 
president of the Harvard Club of New York 
City and as president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association of the Nation. In addition he held 
for many years the rare distinction of serving 
as one of the five life-term Fellows of the 
Corporation of Harvard University. 

During World War I he served in Italy as 
a commissioner of the American Red Cross. 
The Italian government twice conferred high 
decorations upon him. The French government 
also made him a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of his faithful and 
unselfish. service. 

Indifferent to considerations of fame or 
official recognition, he was the ideal private 
citizen. Always independent in his point of 
view and fearless in asserting his convictions, 
he contributed year after year both services and 
money to good causes, not only in the field of 
philanthropy but in the fields of social and 
political reform as well. 

For 24 years he served as a Regent of this 
University and for the last four years he was 
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its Chancellor. It is ‘oubtful whether any 
Regent ever devoted, or could have devoted, 
more time to the conscientious performance of 
his duties, and particularly to correcting what 
seemed to him cases of inequity or injustice in 
the administration of the laws and regulations 
relating to education or the professions over 
which the Department of Education has juris- 
diction. 

The charm of his personality, the instant 
character of his integrity, and his instinctive 
high-mindedness, will never be forgotten by 
those associated with him. It is, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Regents spread upon 
their official records this minute in expression 
of their sense of personal loss, and at the 
same time of their gratitude for the high 
service that he rendered to the cause of edv- 
cation; and it is further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to 
transmit to the members of his family a copy 
of this memorial. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The National Headquarters of the 
Selective Service System has announced 
that after December 31st, a youth reach- 
ing the age of 18 must register on his 
birthday or on the following day. Pupils 
may be allowed to have their induction 
postponed until the end of the academic 
year if they have reached their 18th but 
not their 20th birthday, are studying at 
a high school or similar institution of 
learning, and are pursuing their courses 
in the last half of the academic school 
year. If, upon being ordered to report 
for induction, a pupil requests in writing 
that his induction be postponed until the 
end of the academic year, he will be 
granted postponement. This does not 
apply to those being graduated at the end 
of the first half of the academic year. 
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COLLEGE ENROLMENTS DECLINE SHARPLY 


A study of official enrolment figures 
reported to the State Education Depart- 
ment by all the colleges and universities 
of New York State that the 
present trend in enrolment 
started long before the United States 
entered the war, according to Dr John S. 
Allen, Acting Director of the Division of 
Higher Education. 

The sharpest declines have been since 
Pearl Harbor, but in general this has only 
an accentuation of a trend that 
1940 England and 
Germany declared war. From 1937 to 
1940 most college enrolments were steady. 
Such college types as liberal arts graduate 


indicates 


downward 


been 


started in after 


schools, non-state-supported teachers col- 
leges, engineering colleges and junior col- 
leges that showed large gains in those 
years were balanced by colleges of phar- 
macy, podiatry, law and _ state-supported 
teachers colleges that suffered consider- 
able losses. Since 1940 only colleges of 
dentistry, medicine and for a time colleges 
of engineering have resisted the down- 
ward trend of enrolments. 

The total enrolment of colleges in New 
York State has dropped 21 per cent in 
two years from 171,855 in October 1940 
to 136,158 in October 1942. In this 
same period enrolments in. the three 
dental colleges in the State increased 7 per 
cent and in the nine medical schools they 
increased 2 per cent the first year and 
held their own the second year with a 
total enrolment of 2939. Fifteen engi- 
neering colleges gained students regularly, 
rising from 15,143 in October 1937 to 
19,278 in October 1941, but by October 


December 1942 


of this year their enrolments had dropped 
by 13 per cent to 17,279. 

The most serious student losses since 
1940 have been suffered by liberal arts 
(46 


business administration 


and 
(41 


per cent), home economics (19 per cent), 


graduate schools per cent) 


colleges of 


law (62 per cent), library science (34 per 
cent), optometry (52 per cent), podiatry 
(61 per cent) and the non-state-supported 
teachers colleges (37 per cent). Colleges 
of law have suffered loses of students 
every year since the beginning of this 
The ten law schools in the State 
1937 and 
had 


closed and the nine remaining schools had 
1746 students, a drop of 71 per cent. 


study. 
had 6091 students in October 
this one school 


by October year 


Many other men’s colleges may soon 
find themselves in serious financial diffi- 
culties, Doctor Allen states. They have 
buildings, grounds, equipment and facul- 
ties designed for much larger enrolments. 
The national demand for manpower for 
both the armed services and the war in- 
dustries has drawn many men and women 
away from the colleges and the lowering 
of the draft age will accelerate this trend. 


The problem. facing colleges in this 


present emergency is to find means of 


adapting. their facilities, offerings and 
faculties best to serve the needs of the 
Nation in this immediate emergency and 
to be ready to serve in the reconstruction, 
readjustment and rehabilitation that will 
dominate the postwar period. 

This is still a 
everyone wants technically trained men 


technician’s war and 
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and women, Doctor Allen added. To 
date some colleges have lost relatively 
more of their faculty than students to the 
war effort, which has made it difficult to 
continue the training of the youth of the 
State particularly in the specialized fields 
of science and technology. As more stu- 
dents are taken from the colleges this 
coming year more of the faculty members 
will feel that duty calls them from the 


campus. This disintegration of faculties 
creates a serious problem for college ad- 
ministrators who are trying to meet 
present educational needs and be ready 
to meet the postwar demands that will be 
made upon the colleges. 

The following table gives the total col- 
lege enrolment in New York State in each 
type of institution as of October 15th for 
the years 1937, 1940 and 1942.” 








TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


TOTAL ENROLMENT 





| 1940 


1937 





Liberal arts 
Liberal arts graduate schools 
Agriculture 
Business 
Dentistry 
Oral hygiene 
Education 
State-supported teachers colleges 


Non-state-supported teachers colleges and schools of 


education 
Engineering 
Forestry 
Home economics 
Junior colleges 
Law 
Library service 
Medicine 
Music 
Optometry 


Theology and religious education 
Veterinary medicine 


61 439 64 008 
6 356 6 941 
1 1 534 

24 59; 25 482 

922 

177 


6 055 


19 992 
18 404 
511 
2 746 
745 
4 560 
456 
2 889 
1 068 
101 
1 165 
140 
1 438 
2 013 
153 162 

















Men 








103 463 | 106 344 


63 326 65 511 60 570 





166 789 171 855 136 158 








DOCTOR TOLLEY INAUGURATED AT SYRACUSE 


and made some suggestions as to the 
future of higher education. 

Honorary degrees of doctor of law were 
granted to Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education; Everett Need- 
ham Case, president of Colgate Univer- 


Inauguration of the seventh chancellor 
of Syracuse University on November 
14th, was restricted in scope to conform 
with Dr William Pearson Tolley’s re- 
quest that simplicity mark his induction 
in view of wartime conditions. Doctor 
Tolley in his address pointed out the 
efforts already under way at Syracuse 
University in behalf of winning the war 
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sity, and Dr William P. Graham, 
chancellor emeritus of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
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Doctor Tolley, in his inaugural address, 
said in part: 

Education and the war are opposite poles. 
One is concerned with the quest for right, the 
other with the power of might. One uses the 
method of persuasion, the other that of force. 
One urges freedom of inquiry, the other unques- 
tioning obedience. One deals with the search 
for truth, the other specific training and indoc- 
trination. One knows no boundaries of race, 
nation, party or color, the other follows national 
loyalties and draws rigid lines that often divide 
members of the same family. Yet interestingly 
enough the global war in which we are now 
engaged would not have been possible except 
for the contribution of education. . . . 

If the high schools continue to shift their 
emphasis to scientific and vocational education, 
the colleges and universities may find it advisa- 
ble to resist the tide and return to their tradi- 
tional concern with broad basic education at 
least with the students on the campus not in the 


armed forces. Certainly somewhere in the edu- 


cational system we must do more than teach 
.. ae 

The war is making us aware of the tragic 
loss in recent years of any central and unifying 
belief. It was in the absence of such a belief 
that nationalism had its opportunity to emerge 
as a rival religion. Emerson once observed 
that “ When half-gods go the gods arrive,” but 
it is true that when the gods depart, the half- 
gods arrive. Both during and after the war 
the university must use the force of its influ- 
ences to strengthen ethical ideals and conserve 
and deepen religious faith. 

Many of the problems that will confront us 
at the peace table are moral as well as political 
issues. The outlook for enduring peace may 
depend in large part on the sensitivity of Great 
Britain and the United States to moral con- 
siderations. The university should attempt to 
achieve a reintegration of knowledge and values 
in a great central and unifying faith. If it 
does not make this contribution its quest for 
truth may lead only to a Tower of Babel. 





SYRACUSE OPENS WAR SERVICE COLLEGE 
eral colleges and schools at Syracuse Uni- 
versity when they return to enrol as 


Establishment of a War Service Col- 
lege as a new administrative unit of 
Syracuse University, which will direct 
special war courses of a pre-industrial and 
pre-induction character, has been an- 
nounced by university officials. 

The War Service College will organize 
and administer all emergency terminal 
courses to be offered by the university and 
is empowered to issue a certificate to each 
student who completes such a course suc- 
cessfully. The new War Service College, 
which will offer curriculums for both men 
and women, has been created for the 
duration of the national emergency only. 

Students who complete the courses to 
be offered by the War Service College 
will be given elective credit in the sev- 
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candidates for degrees after the war. The 
faculty of the new college unit will be 
drawn as needed from the faculty of the 
colleges and schools of the university and 
the regular university standards of 
scholarship will be maintained in all the 
war courses. 
———— 


DR TOLLEY TALKS ON WAR 


Chancellor William Pearson Tolley of 
Syracuse University, speaking over the 
radio on “Higher Education and the 
War,” on November 30th, urged that 
Americans take the same long view of 
the war, with respect to the education 
of youth, as China has taken. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





DEFENSE TRAINEE INVENTS MILLING DEVICE 


The program of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers at Penn 
Yan has won nationwide recognition 
through the patriotic achievement of one 
of its trainees who desired, first to help 
the war effort by learning a mechanical 
trade, and who progressed so rapidly in 
this school as to invent a centering instru- 
ment for a milling machine. 

Francis L. Tyler of Penn Yan earns 
his living as a job printer and publisher 
of a small magazine. Previous to enter- 
ing the shop course taught at Penn Yan 
Academy, he had no machine experience 
whatsoever. Inspired by the idea that it 
was his patriotic duty to help the war 
effort, he enrolled in one of the machine 
shop courses taught by Hugh Meldrum. 

Mr Tyler was taught machining and 
milling, and it was during this time in 
his first machine course that he became 
convinced that there should be an easier, 
quicker and more accurate means of ad- 
justing materials in machines. Out of 
this conviction he evolved a small steel 
arrangement built on a V-block base with 
a supporting leg, an adjustable slide and 
an upright bar carrying a dial center. 


This instrument is able to center material 
in a minute and a half or less, without 
chance of inaccuracy, thereby cutting the 
time by ninety per cent. Previously this 
operation often required 15 minutes if it 
were to be done accurately. 

Mr Tyler has filed a patent application 
on this mechanism in the Patent Office in 
Washington, and in the meantime, the 
Luitweiler Machine Plant of Penn Yan 
is using this device on its machines. 
Speaking to the press about the instru- 
ment, Harry Ernest, superintendent of 
the Luitweiler Machine Plant, said re- 
cently: “ Think of the years we’ve spent 
looking for something like this!” 

This is just one instance of the type 
of work that the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
is doing throughout the State with the 
cooperation of 131 local boards of edu- 
cation who are in charge of programs 
within their respective school districts. 
Every citizen of New York State now 
has the opportunity to obtain valuable 
training free of charge that will prepare 
him for successful employment in a war 
industry. 





INSTITUTES MEET WAR TRAINING NEEDS 


Alfred. Courses in technical electricity 
incident to war production and to the 


The state agricultural and technical in- 
stitutes at Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, 
Farmingdale and Morrisville have organ- 
ized special training courses to meet the 
various needs of the national war effort. 
Following are brief descriptions of the 
courses at each institute. 
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communication services of the armed 
forces have been established with an en- 
rolment of 70 students. At the request 
of the Navy Department special courses 
in the technical phases of aviation and 
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communication are under way for 120 
fliers who receive their actual flying ex- 
perience at the Hornell Airfield. Eve- 
ning courses are organized in radio com- 
munication for 256 students. Machine 
shop courses have been organized with 
an enrolment of 86 students, welding 
courses for 47 students and foremanship 
courses for 59 students. 

Cooperative courses for the training of 
women for wartime production courses 
have been established at the colleges at 
Keuka and at Elmira and in the com- 
munities of Olean, Hornell and James- 
town. 

Canton. Evening courses for war 
workers in technical electricity and elec- 
trical construction are in operation with 
an enrolment of 26 students. 

Cobleskill. War 
Production Training emphasizing tractor 
tune up and the repair, operation and 


Courses in Rural 


maintenance of automotive and farm ma- 
chinery are in operation with an enrol- 
ment of 29 students. 

Farmingdale. Courses have been es- 
tablished in camouflage and protective 
concealment in with the 
Army with an enrolment of 37 students. 


cooperation 


Courses are also conducted in cooperation 
with the: Republic Aviation Corporation 
with an enrolment of 15 students in full- 
time attendance. 

Morrisville. Special courses for 
women emphasizing nutrition and canteen 
operation have been established with 60 
students enrolled. Evening classes in 
war industrial training are under way 
with 40 students in Rural 
War Production 


farm machinery repair and the production 


attendance. 
courses emphasizing 
of milk, poultry and vegetable products 
are in operation with an enrolment of 
approximately 100 students. 





PUPILS PRODUCE FOOD FOR FREEDOM 
supervision of the teacher of agriculture. 
This plan of instruction, which has been 


The 9654 pupils enrolled in the high 
school departments of agriculture during 
the 1941-42 school year produced ap- 
proximately $630,000 worth of crop and 
animal products in connection with the 
farm practice activities required as an 
integral part of the vocational training 
program. 

Each pupil during each of the four 
years of instruction in vocational agricul- 
and 


undertakes the 


management of crop and animal enter- 


ture production 
prises on the home farm or on some other 
farm in the community approved by the 
Such work is conducted in coop- 
eration with parents and under the close 


school. 
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three decades, has 
“work experience ” type 


currently 


for 


in operation 
emphasized the 
of pupil activity which is 
receiving emphasis in all phases of public 
education. 

Using the production and management 
problems of the home farm, together with 
the practical problems encountered by 
each pupil in his supervised practice 
work, teachers build courses of study to 
emphasize the skills, the related technical 
knowledge and the business and manage- 
ment phases of agriculture. The work 


for each of the four years of instruction 
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is planned to emphasize increasingly 
complex production and management 
situations, thus enabling pupils to make 
consistent growth in their ability to farm 


efficiently. 

During the 1941-42 production year 
these Future Farmers conducted produc- 
tion enterprises for farm improvement 
activities as outlined in the ‘following 
summary : 


Poultry 
Laying flock 
Chick rearing 
Record keeping 


96,748 head 
349,022 head 


Dairy cattle 
Animals owned 
Young stock owned 
Management records 
Small animals owned 


Crops 
Potatoes 1,392 acres 
210 acres 
633 acres 
279 acres 
708 acres 
634 acres 


Sweet corn 
Field beans 
Home gardens 


Fruit 
57 acres 
101 acres 
764 acres 


Miscellaneous 
270 hives 
1,502 
Truck crops 693 acres 
Farm machine repairs 13,423 
Farmstead improvements ..... 1,443 


To illustrate the well-balanced program 
of individual pupils the cases of Roger 
Barber and Roger Gleason are presented : 

Roger Barber, 17, Middleburg, lives on 
an 85-acre farm. Roger owns two pure- 
bred Holstein cows, two purebred calves, 
60 laying hens, 150 chicks and 2 acres of 
potatoes. The calves were purchased 
from high-producing herds outside the 
community. Dairy herd improvement 
records were kept on the home herd for 
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four years. Roger’s net worth from in- 
come minus expenses on his practical 
work is $962.75. He is president of the 
local senior class and treasurer of the 
local Future Farmer chapter. He plans 
to continue his education in agriculture. 

Roger Gleason, 16, Groton, lives on a 
257-acre crop farm, with some emphasis 
on poultry. Roger owns a flock of 300 
hens and 250 pullets. In 1941 he reared 
1000 chicks. He also maintains a large 
garden from which vegetables worth 
about $300 are grown for home use. 
Roger also operates five acres of potatoes 
and assists his father in the management 
of 20 Angus cows. At the completion of 
his four years of agricultural instruction 
in practical work, Roger has a net worth 
of $2275 derived from income. 


BOOK ON FILMS 


Practical Hints for the Use of Motion 
Picture Films in Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, a book by Gilbert G. 
Weaver, supervisor of industrial teacher 
training, State Education Department, 
has been published by the Hamilton Com- 
pany of New York City. The mono- 
graph contains detailed lesson plans for 
the use of industrial, occupational, tech- 
nical, scientific and skill films in addition 
to practical suggestions on the use of mo- 
tion picture and slide films. 

Mr Weaver is also author of a volume 
entitled 2000 Motion Pictures, Slide 
Films and Slides for Use in Vocational 
Schools, Technical Colleges and Industry, 
which is a bibliography of technical and 
industrial motion pictures, and is pub- 
lished by the same company. 
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ALL-DAY KINDERGARTENS NEEDED 


The public school systems in many 
places have another opportunity to aid in 
the all-out war effort. The passing of 
the kindergarten bill means that the care 
of young children in kindergarten ages 
during the day will be facilitated shortly 
by state aid appropriations. 

There are many places where the em- 
ployment of families by war factories and 
affecting the life of 
younger children. Night shifts, women 


plants is home 


working outside the home and many 
other dislocations which war imposes on 
community and home life are multiplying 
as the war efforts are heightened, and 
such factors, it is feared, will make deep 
scars in the lives of these children unless 
adults are wise, understanding and 
willing to plan to meet the emergency. 
Harry Hopkins’ article in the recent 
issue of the American Magazine explains 
what the war is to mean to each person 
ultimately. There is general agreement 
that caring for children is one way to 


insure the future of these children as well 
as the future of democracy itself. 

One way to help these families is to 
set up all-day kindergartens, the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation points out. An all-day kinder- 
garten does not mean a kindergarten of 
two sessions, but a continuous all-day 
school period with luncheon provided. 

In providing kindergartens not only as 
a necessary development of the public 
school system but as a means of meeting 
the very vital needs of young children 
today public school officials of New York 
State are found in the vanguard. Help 
in planning for such kindergartens, work- 
ing out programs and other assistance 
can be secured through the Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion. Curriculum for Teachers 
of Five-Year-Old Children contains an 
all-day program for kindergarten children 
Other plans also 


Guides 


in a one-teacher school. 
are set up. This bulletin can be secured 


through the Education Department. 





REVIEW OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOK 


three years should be the concern of both.” 
The author suggests that the intermediate 


Caswell, Hollis L. Education in the elemen- 
tary school. American Book Company. 
1942 


Critical thinking begins in the kinder- 
garten and so does the development of 
geometric concepts. As the author points 
out, to limit any book to elementary education 
or to secondary education is an arbitrary 
procedure, although he observes that it can 
be said (p. 37), “Elementary education is 
concerned with meeting the needs of children, 
secondary education with meeting the needs 
of youth. A transitional period of two to 
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grades constitute the forgotten group. The 
programs of elementary schools have lacked 
social direction and dynamics. The impact 
of the war may present more difficult prob- 
lems to the elementary school than to 
secondary institutions, since children are not 
in a position to make a major direct con- 
tribution to the immediate war effort and 
the latter is what American society is inter- 
ested in almost exclusively in this all-out 
conflict. 
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The author describes nine characteristics 
of a good elementary school program and 
offers a corresponding check list to aid staff 
members in evaluating their own school’s 
program. 

An improvement over the usual book on 
the elementary school is the inclusion of 
discussion concerning the growth and devel- 
opmental stages of elementary school chil- 
dren; yet the treatment is necessarily sketchy. 

There are several chapters which relate 
mainly to curricular problems. Social under- 
standing should be the core of the new 
curriculum. The author is critical of the 
tendency in many elementary schools to use 
the study of various simple cultures, Indian, 
Eskimo etc., as an introduction to a consid- 


eration of the allegedly more complex 
modern society. Positively, the author states 
(p. 141), “Problems and processes within 
the experience of the child should be the 
basis of curriculum organization.” 

The author does not include science in his 
discussion of curriculum areas. This omis- 
sion is somewhat unfortunate since this area 
is relatively new and does have important 
relationships with the interests and needs of 
children, as research has disclosed. 

On the whole the book is one of the most 
worth while publications in its field. Every 
administrator and supervisor with responsi- 
bilities in the elementary school should read 


it now. — W. E. Y. 





NEW COURSES OF STUDY 
Among excellent social studies courses 
for grades 1-6 which have been received 
for evaluation by the Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education during the summer 
and early fall are those from the following 
school systems: 
Batavia public schools, Superintendent Clyde 
P. Wells, Pringle School 
Watertown public schools, Superintendent 
Charles E. Sabin, Ada R. Madden, super- 
visor of grades 
Bellmore public schools, Superintendent 
Harry W. Gross, H. Curtis Herge, super- 
vising principal 
Poland Central School, Superintendent Burt 
M. Robinson, D. Everett Bliss, supervising 
principal 
These courses have been developed by 
local committees of classroom teachers 
working in cooperation with their ad- 
ministrative staffs and the Division of 
Elementary Education of the State Edu- 


cation Department. 

The Rev. Robert I. Gannon, president 
of Fordham University, is a member of 
the board of directors of the American 
Arbitration Association. 
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ATTENDS COUNCIL MEETING 

The Division of Elementary Education 
was represented at the meeting of the 
executive council of the New York State 
Association on Novem- 
Elizabeth B. Carey, who 


Geographical 
ber 7th by 


presented the handbook in the Elemen- 
tary School Social Studies series, Explor- 


ing the Environment. This pamphlet 
which is to accompany the basic program 
in social studies in each of the elementary 
school grades is now in galley proof and 
should be released to the schools within 
a few weeks. 

— 

Wells College at Aurora has appointed 
as director of admissions, Eleanor Deni- 
son, formerly headmistress of the Vail- 
Deane School in Elizabeth, N. J. 


O 


Courses in human growth and develop- 
ment are being given at Adelphi College 
and at the Harriette Melissa Mills School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
in New York City by Agnes Snyder, who 
has been for the past two years consultant 
college program in 


for the teachers 


Alabama. 
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Secondary Education 





SUGGESTIONS ON MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


In the effort to include in mathematics 
and physics courses materials related to 
the direct needs of the armed forces, the 
Division of Secondary Education has 
published two items as an aid to schools 
These are War- 
and 


adopting the changes. 
time Problems in 
Physics and Wartime Emergency Course 
in Mathematics. 


Mathematics 


The first was prepared by a state com- 
mittee to align mathematics with the na- 
tional war effort, including Joseph Or- 
leans, chairman of the standing committee 
on mathematics, New York City; Edwin 
B. Allen, professor of mathematics at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Paul J. 
Smith, head of the mathematics depart- 
ment of East High School in Rochester ; 


F. Eugene Seymour, state supervisor of 
mathematics, and Ellis L. Manning, state 
supervisor of science in the State Educa- 
tion Department. In arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry and physics, the 
pamphlet gives typical examples of ques- 
tions involving applications to aviation, 
gunnery, bombing, radio, army engineer- 
ing, mapping and signal corps work. 
The Wartime Emergency Course in 
Mathematics was prepared by members 
of the state committee on wartime mathe- 
matics and outlines a course designed to 
teach pupils, before they leave high school, 
all the practical mathematics they can 
absorb in one year. Sources of teaching 


materials are listed at the end. 





JUNIOR TOWN MEETING PLAN ANNOUNCED 


Junior Town Meeting, designed along 


found successful in ‘‘ America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” and worked 


out in cooperation with Town Hall, pro- 


lines 


ducer of the radio program, is now avail- 
able to high schools requesting the service 
of an experienced moderator to conduct 
such meetings at assemblies. The service 
is supplied by “ Our Times,” the national 
senior high school weekly newspaper, to 
help teachers wishing to stimulate a wider 
interest in discussing current affairs. 
The moderator is supplied without cost 
to the schools. On his arrival, the visit- 
ing moderator takes charge of several 
student speakers who are prepared to take 
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part in some town meeting topic. The 
pupils and the moderator work out a 
technic and finally produce an assembly 
Junior Town Meeting ‘Program in which 
the entire student body participates. 

Experience as a student speaker on any 
Junior Town Meeting qualifies a student 
for future consideration as a speaker on 
a national broadcast of the senior group, 
devoted to the youth problem to be held 
next May. 

——— 

The Clarence Elting Herbarium of 
Highland, containing 4000 
has been donated to the New York State 


specimens, 


Museum. 
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VICTORY CORPS ON RADIO 

The Federal Security Agency, United 
States Office of Education, has announced 
a new weekly broadcast for High School 
Victory Corps members called “ The 
Victory Corps Hour.” This program is 
presented each Tuesday from 2.30 to 3 
p. m. over the Blue Network. The Vic- 
tory Corps Hour is described as the 
official weekly staff conference of the 
High School Victory Corps. 

George Denny, well-known as the mod- 
erator of “ America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air,” is the master of ceremonies and 
is assisted each week by a group of high 
school pupils from different schools. 

The program is concerned with news 
of what high school pupils are doing in 
the war effort, on-the-job interviews with 
soldiers and other war workers, special 
messages from the directors of national 
war agencies, a review of the week’s news 
by a leading commentator, music by the 
service bands and discussions of the op- 
portunities presented in the Victory Corps 
service fields. 


———_—O-—_—— 


DEGROAT RESIGNS 

Dr Harry DeWitt DeGroat, president 
of State Teachers College at Cortland 
for the past 30 years has resigned, effec- 
tive September 1, 1943. 

A native of Owego, he trained there 
and later was graduated from Williams 
College. He taught at the Howe School 
at Lima, was vice principal and later 
principal of the high school at Gouver- 
neur, served as inspector of schools for 
Greater New York and Long Island. 
He was elected principal of the Cortland 
State Normal School in 1912. The 
physical education department was or- 
ganized under his direction in 1923. 
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AVIATION APTITUDE TEST 

A Victory Corps aeronautics aptitude 
test has been prepared by the United 
States Office of Education for use by high 
schools to aid in selecting and guiding 
pupils planning to enrol in the Air 
Service Division of the Victory Corps, 
This 90-minute pencil-and-paper _ test 
covers a great variety of study skills and 
areas of information important in the 
study of aeronautics. 

A free sample copy of the test may be 
secured by any high school from the 
United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Standards based on use of the test in high 
schools may also be secured from that 
office. Quantity orders may be placed 
with the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at rates that the United States 
Office of Education will quote in detail. 


——( }»———_. 


VICTORY CORPS PUBLICATIONS 


Publications prepared to help school 
systems in starting and maintaining pro- 
grams in connection with the High School 
Victory Corps are available in Washing- 
ton as follows: 


High School Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet 
1, describing program and requirements 
for membership. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 15 cents each. 25 per cent dis- 
count on quantities of 100 or more 


Military Services — Army, Army Air Forces, 
Navy, Marines, Coast Guard and Nurses. 
Vocational Bulletin 22. Superintendent of 
Documents. 10 cents 

26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. Superintendent of Documents. 
10 cents 

Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High 
Schools. U.S. Office of Education Leaflet 
63. U.S. Office of Education. Free 
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Rural Education 





CENTRALIZATIONS IN STATE SHOW INCREASE 


More than 4000 New York State 
school districts have now been centralized 
into 295 central rural school districts, 
according to Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, State Education Depart- 
ment. A total of 4011 former common 
school districts, consolidated districts and 
union free school districts have merged, 
with a net reduction in the number of 
school districts in the State of 3716, 
Doctor Van Kleeck said. 

A total of 158,275 children are en- 
rolled in the 295 central school districts. 
There are also five central high school 
districts in the State, most of them in 
New York City suburban areas. 

Fifty-six counties now include one or 
more central school districts. About 
three-fourths of the 190 supervisory dis- 
tricts under district superintendents of 
schools include from one to six central 
districts. There is an average of about 
one and a half central districts in each 
of the 190 areas under these district 
superintendents. 

Of the central school district enrol- 
ment, 87,532 children are transported to 


central schools, using 2253 conveyances. 


Of the 295 central 
12 were centralized in the past school 
year. During the 16 years of operation 
under the present central school law only 
a handful of central district proposals 
have been voted down by the school 
patrons, Doctor Van Kleeck said. He 
attributed this to the fact that the State 
Education Department does not lay out 


school districts, 
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a central district for action by the local 
voters until it is convinced that a very 
large majority of the taxpayers in both 
the villages and the outlying common 
school districts in rural regions are in 
favor of the development. No new cen- 
tral district proposal was voted down 
last year although a former proposal 
which had previously been voted on was 
again defeated. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, issued this brief statement 
in connection with the release of the 
centralization figures : 

It is clear that in the central school the rural 
child is granted educational and social advan- 
tages previously denied him. In times when 
cooperative effort means so much to the wel- 
fare of the Nation, it is gratifying to observe 
the way in which the State of New York 
has moved ahead in its great task of meeting 
the needs of every child. Geographical remote- 


ness is no longer an excuse for educational! 


deprivation. 
——_O-———_ 


SUPERINTENDENTS CHANGED 


Entry into the American armed forces 
by two district superintendents of schools 
has made necessary the appointments of 
successors. 

Harold L. Baine of 708 Badger avenue, 
Union Station, Endicott, has assumed the 
office in the third supervisory district of 
Broome courty, succeeding Hiram A. 
Goodrich of Whitney Point. 

Francis T. 


office in 


of Chateaugay has 
second supervisory 


Ryan 
taken the 
district of Franklin 


Maurice J. Finnegan of Malone. 


county, succeeding 
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Examinations and Testing 





CHANGES IN REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


Changes in some of the Regents exam- 
inations to be offered in January 1943 
have been announced by Dr Harold G. 
Thompson, Director of the Division of 
Examinations and Testing, in a letter 
sent this month to superintendents of 
schools and principals. Certain proce- 
dures have also been changed to meet the 
demands on some pupils as a result of 
the war. 

For boys facing induction into the 
armed services in the immediate future, 
Doctor Thompson announced, the time 
requirement in the January 1943 exam- 
inations may be waived. Papers rated at 
65 per cent or above will be accepted, for 
these pupils, as of passing grade. Prin- 
cipals have been instructed to attach an 
explanatory note to each paper affected 
under this regulation. 


In the meantime, schools were urged 


to provide as much additional instruction 
as possible for the boys allowed to enter 
short time.” 


“ee 


these examinations on 

Part 1 of the examinations in history 
A, history B and American history will 
contain 40 objective items, all of which 
are to be answered, Doctor Thompson 
wrote. 

The American history paper will be di- 
vided into three parts, he declared. In 
Part 1, ten objective items will be 
“ skills ” based on a 
Part 2 will include 15-credit essay ques- 
tions and candidates will be required to 
answer three of the five. Part 3 will con- 
sist of one 15-credit question designed to 


questions, map. 
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test the pupil’s ability to organize and 
develop a significant topic. 

This change represents a phase in the 
transition from a one-unit American his- 
tory examination to the comprehensive 
examination contemplated under the new 
social studies program. 

Doctor Thompson announced that the 
examination in trigonometry would pre- 
sent no difficulty to classes using either 
the old or the revised trigonometry sylla- 
bus. Questions based on the new content 
of the revised syllabus will be optional. 
There will be the usual number of ques- 
tions based on the old syllabus. 

Changes affecting the June 1943 exam- 
inations will be discussed in the January 
issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


DR BRAY DIES 

Dr Archie W. Bray, head of the depart- 
ment of biology at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute for the past 17 died 
November 18th at the age of 59 years. 
He had previously served at Montana 
State University, 
Washington University at St Louis and 


years, 


University, Harvard 


State University of Iowa. 
————={) 
New acting director of the division of 
personnel administration and vocational 
adjustment at Teachers College, Columbia 


University, is John K. Norton, professor 
of education. 
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With the Board of Regents 





YOUTH STUDY GROUP APPOINTED 


Actions taken by the Board of Regents 
at the November meeting in New York 
City include: 

Appointment of Ben A. Sueltz of New 
York State Teachers College at Cortland 
to the Regents examinations question com- 
mittee; reappointment of Dr Frederick 
H. Bair, superintendent at Bronxville, to 


the Elementary Education Council; 


appointment to the College Council of 
Dr Paul Klapper, president of Queens 
College, to represent the New York City 


municipal colleges on the council, and 
appointment of the following committee 
to assist the State Education Department 
in continuing the study of youth who 
have left school: Harry J. Linton, chair- 
man, director of secondary education in 
Schenectady ; John K. Archer, principal 
of the Malverne High School; Harold R. 
Bennett, director of guidance and research 
at Oswego; E. A. LaFortune, director of 
guidance at Ithaca; Howard C. Seymour, 
director of guidance at Rochester; Leon 
H. Westfall, principal of the New Hart- 
ford High School, and Weldon E. Wood- 
worth, director of guidance for Otsego 
county at Cooperstown. 

The following junior high schools were 
admitted to the University: Bensonhurst 
Junior High School, Brooklyn; Corona 
Junior High School; Edward Smith 
Junior High School, Syracuse; Inwood 
Junior High School, New York City; 
Hartsdale Junior High School, and Mar- 
garet Knox Junior High School, New 
York City. 

Aquinas Hall, New York City, was 
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advanced from middle high school to high 
school grade, covering the ninth through 
the 12th years. The name of the Mar- 
garetville Central School was changed 
to the Margaretville Central Rural 
School, and that of the Wappingers Falls 
High School was changed to the Wap- 
pingers Central School. Dropped from 
the roll of accredited schools were Locke 
Union School, Susan Fenimore Cooper 
Foundation School, 
Townsend Harris 
New York City. 
Provisional charters were granted to 
the Keeseville Historical Society and to 
the Suffolk Museum at Stony Brook. 
The charter of Woodmere Academy was 


Cooperstown, and 


Hall High School, 


amended. 

The following business schools were 
reregistered: Drake School and Pratt 
School, both of New York City. 


o-— 


MRS WALLIN DIES 

Mrs William J. Wallin, wife of Vice 
Chancellor Wallin of the Board of 
Regents, died December 2d in Yonkers. 
Born in Cleveland, Mrs Wallin went to 
Yonkers as a girl. Besides her husband, 


survivors include a son, Second Lieu- 
tenant William W. Wallin, and a daugh- 


ter, Mary I. Wallin. 


| 


Irving H. Buckminster, head of the 
Lockport High 
the same 


science department of 
School and connected 
department for 35 years, has retired. 


with 
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School Buildings and Grounds 





ADVICE ON SCHOOL FIRE HAZARDS 


ARTICLE 4 


3y Etton R. De SHaw 


While periodical inspections of the 
entire school building should be made as 
a routine matter, Christmas vacation 
period offers an exceptionally generous 
time for the custodians to look over their 
plants. 

Exhaustive studies show that most 
fires in the schools start in the basement. 
If your school has a plenum chamber, 
look inside, clean out the miscellaneous 
lumber, boxes, desks and dirt which 
are so often to be found there, especi- 
ally in older buildings. See that empty 
cartons and trash piled in the _ base- 
ment corridors are removed. The walls 
and ceilings of the boiler, fuel storage 
and blower rooms should be inclosed by 
fire retarding materials, including self- 
closing fireproof doors leading to other 
parts of the building. Wire lath and 
cement plaster, one-fourth inch solid 
asbestos board, or other similar fireproof 
material on the ceilings, and tile or con- 
crete blocks on side walls will retard the 
fire sufficiently to permit the school to be 
emptied of its pupils. It is good practice 
to isolate the basement area from the 
floors above by the erection of a fireproof 
self-closing door and inclosing partition 
at the foot of the stairs. 

Contrary to widespread belief, actual 
burns do not account for most deaths at 
fires. 
of life has occurred indicates the in- 
halation of heated and toxic acids is 


Investigation of fires where loss 


usually the direct cause of death. 
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The heating system is one of the most 
prevalent causes of school fires and hence 
requires careful and regular inspection 
by the school authorities. Too often the 
furnace alone receives care and attention 
but not the piping, flues, registers or 
radiators. Improper installations, par- 
ticularly the running of piping close to 
combustible result in 
charring and eventual ignition. In the 
event of fire originating in the cellar or 
basement containing a hot air furnace, 
the heating ducts usually collapse, per- 
mitting the fire to find its way into the 
wall ducts and in this manner to spread 


materials, may 


throughout the building. 

Baled paper and miscellaneous sup- 
plies should not be stored under stair- 
ways. Paper, either baled or loose, 
should not be allowed to accumulate. 
Oil rags and mops should not be stored 
in airtight closets as this material is 
subject to spontaneous combustion. It is 
hoped that custodians will not be accused 
of such thoughtless action. Vents, if 
extending from the boiler room ceiling 
to the attic, should be equipped with 
automatic fire shutters. 

Foul air exhaust ducts should not 
terminate in the attic space but should 
be inclosed in fireproof material such as 
metal or asbestos boards and extend 
The duct should be 
ventilator, 


through the roof. 


capped with a_ satisfactory 


preferably of nonferrous metal, and com- 
There may be 


plete with a bird screen. 
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a substantial saving in the insurance 
rates of the existing structures if the 
exhaust ducts are collected and extended 
through the roof at one or more places. 


The fire extinguisher should be of a 
portable type and of a size which a 
teacher could handle easily. It is better 
to have the portable extinguishers in a 
recessed cabinet in the walls. The prin- 
cipal extinguishers in use are water 
carbon _ tetra- 


(automatic sprinklers), 


carbon dioxide, powder and 


not recommended for 


chloride, 
foam. Water is 
use in extinguishing fire of inflammable 


liquids and greases such as gasoline, fuel 


oil, lacquer paint, turpentine, gear grease 
etc., nor should water be used for fires 
in electrical equipment, especially panel 
boards and transformers. There has been 


a recent announcement of a nontoxic 


inexpensive patented chemical powder 
extinguisher operated by pumping action, 
satisfactory for small first degree blazes 
of Class B and C fires. 

For a while, at least, some inexpensive 
automatic fire alarms are still available 
on the market. 


to supplement 


It is a sound investment 
the vigilance of the staff 
by an automatic alarm in potential fire 
areas. If the soda and water type of 
extinguisher is used, it should be period- 
recharged, hose and 
nozzle examined the 


tagged with the date of inspection. 


ically inspected, 
and extinguisher 

Fundamentally, each floor should be 
provided with at least two means of exit 
each 


to the outside, and remote from 


other. The object is to have the stair- 
ways so located and protected as to per- 
mit pupils to leave the building without 
passing through the involved area. 

The 


schools are of 


the 
and 


duties of the custodian in 
a very important 


responsible nature. Contingent upon his 
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diligence is the safety of every pupil and 
teacher. Fire has no respect for pupils, 
teachers or program. 
school building is destroyed by fire, it 


Remember, if your 


may not be possible to replace it “ for 
the duration.” 


BUILDINGS COUNCIL MEETS 


The Buildings and Grounds 
Council met in the State Education 
Building on October 22d with the staff 
of the Division of School Buildings and 
Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
the 


School 


Grounds. 
missioner of Education, welcomed 
group and Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, spoke briefly. Members of 
the council present were: James W. Kid- 
Jones, 


eney, architect, Buffalo; Evan E. 
superintendent of schools, Port Chester ; 
Carl C. Ade, architect, Rochester ; Archi- 
bald F. New York 
City. 

The council entered into a full discus- 
sion of the following topics: problems 
confronting the Division of School Build- 


Gilbert, architect, 


ings and Grounds, the advancement of 
school building projects, planning the 
postwar building program, problems of 
maintenance and operation. 


The new Sloatsburg elementary school 
exercises 
Banker, 


dedicated at formal 

November 29th. Gilbert M. 
superintendent of the Rockland county 
supervisory district, greetings 
from the State Education Department. 
The school is part of Central District 1 
The audience 
the 


was 


brought 


of the town of Ramapo. 


the building following 


inspected 
ceremony. 
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Educational Notes and News 





MEMORIAL HONORS DOCTOR FLICK 


A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Dr Alexander C. Flick, former State 
Historian, was held at Syracuse, Novem- 
ber 13th, under the joint auspices of the 
Onondaga Historical Association, the 
Central New York Historians and the 
New York State Historical Association. 

Dr Arthur Pound, present State His- 
torian, appraised his predecessor as fol- 
lows: “A _ historical evangelist who 
brought the sacred fire to New York 
communities and taught them how to 
organize societies for the study and pres- 
ervation of their local lore.” 


Doctor Pound quoted from an autobio- 


graphical sketch of Doctor Flick, in 
which the late historian spoke of himself 
in these words: 

Teacher, author, lecturer, historian and recre- 
ationalist, life to him (Flick) has been a joyous 
adventure and not a dreary treadmill of exist- 
ence. He continues to find his wife and his 
children his boon companions and studies his 
grandchildren with some amazement as new 
specimens of mankind. 

Others who spoke included Dr Horace 
A. Eaton of Syracuse University and 
Berne A. Pyrke, former State Commis- 
The 
session was organized by Dr Herbert G. 
Coddington and Major Harry C. Durston. 


sioner of Agriculture and Markets. 





BUREAU OF FIELD SERVICES SHOWS WORK 


ment of school transportation were on 
Books and printed materials on 
preferred practices of economical school 


A lively exhibit illustrating various 
phases of the work of the Bureau of 
Field Services was displayed at this 
year’s meeting of the New York State 
School Boards Association held in Syra- 
cuse October 25th-27th. Exhibits by the 
Bureau for this annual convention were 
instituted last year. 

This year’s exhibit was divided into 
three main sections: finance, transporta- 
tion and economies in school plant main- 
tenance. The finance section featured 
large pictographs of the popular animated 
figures type, depicting the mechanics of 
school accounting. Maps and documents 
showing various aspects of the manage- 
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view. 


plant management constituted the section 
on school plant. 

Other 
question box, which provoked inquiries 
which will be helpful in projecting the 
future scope of the work; a poster indi- 


items of interest included a 


cating the service areas of the Bureau of 
Field Services; a set of financial docu- 
ments relative to a five-year planning 
program for a proposed centralization, 
and the bookkeeping records of various 


school districts. 
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THANKS FOR RATIONING 


In commenting upon the fact the staffs 
of the public school systems were again 
being asked to serve in the nationwide 
mileage rationing, Dr John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Office of Education, 
wrote to Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education, the following 
tribute to the schools: 

In months past the schools of our country 
have conducted registrations for certain pur- 
poses at the request of these two offices (the 
United States Office of Education and the 
Office of Price Administration). These tasks 
the schools have performed most satisfactorily, 
for which services they are now receiving the 
praise of the general public and the sincere 
thanks of the two federal agencies that called 
upon them for aid in these emergency 
situations. 

Further appreciation was expressed by 
Lee S. Buckingham, state director of the 
Office of Price Administration, in a letter 
to all superintendents of schools in the 
State, in which he said: 

May we take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation for all of the assistance given by 
the educational authorities to date in the sugar 
and gasoline rationing programs. Without this 
assistance the work which we have tried to 
do would have been impossible. 


TRANSPORTATION BROADCAST 


Benjamin R. Miller of the Bureau of 
Field Services, special consultant to the 
State War Council’s War Transportation 
Committee, described war problems in 
transportation over radio station WHCU 


on Tuesday, December Ist. Mr Miller 
spoke on the 12.35 p. m. broadcast from 
Cornell University. He was interviewed 
by Dr J. E. Butterworth, director of the 
School of Education at Cornell Univer- 


sity, 
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GEOLOGIST NAMED 


Dr John G. Broughton has been ap- 
pointed Assistant State Geologist in the 
New York State Museum at Albany. 
A native of Rome, N. Y., he was edu- 
cated at Pavilion and Le Roy, received 
his degrees of bachelor and master of arts 
at the University of Rochester and his 
doctorate in philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University. He served the United States 
Geological Survey in Colorado, Idaho, 
California and Arizona and taught at 
Syracuse University. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and Sigma Xi. 


TEACHERS HEAR BROADCAST 


A unique convention of the New York 
State Teachers Association took place all 
over the State on November 12th, with 
radio the only means of communication. 
A hookup of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, using its New York State net- 
work and station WCAX in Burlington, 
Vt., which reaches a part of the New 
York State listening area, was provided. 

Principal speakers were Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, Commissioner of Education, and 
Dr John W. Dodd, president of the asso- 
ciation. A dramatization of wartime ac- 
tivities of teachers and school children, 
music and the a cappella choir of the 
White Plains High School combined to 
give a well-organized half hour of infor- 
mation and entertainment to thousands of 
school teachers and millions of other 
listeners, both pupils and parents. 

Details of the broadcast were worked 
out by Dr Arvie Eldred, secretary of the 
association, and Leon Levine, assistant 
director of education for CBS. 
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ASA WYNKOOP DIES IN WEST 


By Frank L. TotMan 


Director of the Division of Adult 
Asa Wynkoop, former Director of the 
State Library Extension Division, died 


in Pasadena, Calif., October 21, 1942. 


Mr Wynkoop was one of the chief 
builders of the public library system of 
Melvil Dewey and 


New York State. 
William R. Eastman laid the foundation. 


Mr Wynkoop did much to erect the 
His intense devotion, his 


superstructure. 
wise counseling and his continued interest 


brought into full functioning hundreds of 


new public libraries devoted to the task 
of popular education. He founded and 
edited the periodical New York Libraries 
and established its place as a cementing 
power and source of library information 
and sound advice for the State and Na- 
tion. He saw “his” libraries not only as 
separate community institutions but as 
part of a great system of free higher edu- 


Education and Library Extension 
cation devoted to the task of making 
“reason and the will of God prevail.” 

Mr Wynkoop was born in Saugerties 
and attended Rutgers College, Columbia 
University and the New York State Li- 
brary School. The first part of his active 
life was devoted to the ministry. The full 
measure of his devotion to God and to 
his fellow man was later employed in a 
ministry through books and libraries to 
the people of the State. 

His associates will always remember 
Asa Wynkoop as a friend, a thinker, a 
library statistician and an apostle of the 
democratic faith in man and his best 
works. His faith lives after him in his 
editorials, in the inspiration he passed on 
to hundreds of librarians and library 
trustees and to his successors in office as 
library officials of the State. 





FILMS FOR WARTIME TRAINING 


Libraries are finding increasing use for 
education films of all kinds. Many libra- 
ries -are inaugurating film 
which a short film, depicting a problem, 
is presented and is followed by a discus- 
sion of the problem and possible solu- 
tions. The success of this is found to 
depend to a large extent on the skill of 
the leader. Other programs rely on 
showing films only with brief explana- 
tions. A short, well-selected bibliography 


forums in 
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of further reading, may be prepared and 
distributed at the same time. 

Many Federal Government films on the 
war effort are available. Complete in- 
formation on these films may be secured 
from the official directory of war films 
which is available free of charge at the 
Office of Government Reports, Office of 
the Coordinator of Government Films, 
Washington, D. C. 

The National Motion Picture Council 
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of the National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures, 70 Fifth New 
York City, has issued an extensive list 
of wartime films under the title Films for 
War and Defense Programs. 


avenue, 


The following agencies also offer cata- 
logs and descriptions of suitable films: 


Information 
New York 


Australian News and 
Bureau, 610 Fifth avenue, 
City 

Bell & Howell, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 


British Library of Information, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
New York City 

Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
444 Madison avenue, New York City 

Walter O. Gutlohn Inc., 25 West 45th 
street, New York City 

New York University Film Library, 
71 Washington square South, New York 
City 

Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison avenue, New York City 


Plaza, 





FEDERAL LIBRARY ASSISTANTS SOUGHT 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an unprecedented need 
for civilian library assistants in naval sta- 
tion libraries and in other federal agen- 
cies, including some of the larger libraries 
in Army posts throughout the country. 
The positions pay from $1260 to $1620 a 
year. Persons with from 6 to 18 semester 
hours of library training in approved li- 
brary schools, or from 6 to 18 months of 
paid library experience, or from 3 to 12 
months of recognized library apprentice- 
ship are urged to make application to take 
the written test for these positions. 

The written test will include questions 
on elementary library methods as well as 
questions of a general nature. There are 
no age limits for these war service ap- 
pointments. Interested persons are urged 
to secure application forms from first and 
second class post offices and file them at 
once with the Washington office of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
In cities where regional offices are located 
application forms must be obtained from 
the regional director rather than at the 
post office. Applications will be accepted 
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until the needs of the service are met. 

Applications are not desired from war 
workers unless higher skills would be 
utilized in a change of position. War 
Manpower restrictions on federal appoint- 
ment of persons engaged in certain critical 
occupations in specified areas are given in 
Form 3989 posted in first and second 
class post offices. 


———_()———- 


PLANS FACT FORUMS 


In an effort to provide the men of 
Yonkers with authoritative information 
about the armed services, the Rotary Club 
of that city has planned a series of weekly 
public forums. The sessions are to be 
at the Yonkers Public Library and the 
library’s War Information Bureau will 
be brought into the program. 

Through the forums it is hoped that 
more accurate and helpful information 
will be available and that, with the active 
cooperation of the Draft Board, prospec- 
tive selectees may be equipped with in- 
that make their path 


formation will 


smoother. 
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Interior View of Smith Memorial Library at Chautauqua 


LIBRARIES’ WAR WORK COMMENDED 


The Office of Education’s Wartime 
Commission commends public and other 
libraries of the United States for the 
wartime services offered to the American 
people through their war information 
centers and other departments. It recom- 
mends the continuation and expansion of 
these services. 

It also recommends that all libraries 
now emphasize the diffusion of informa- 
tion on the problems and issues which 
confront us, in connection with winning 
the war, planning for postwar America 
and planning for the postwar world. 

The people of the United States must 
understand the issues, form intelligent 
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opinions about them and influence those 
decisions which determine national policy, 
the office maintains. 

The Wartime Commission therefore 
urges that all libraries (1) provide gen- 
erously the books and other materials 
which will contribute to the people's 
understanding of the issues and (2) get 
for such materials the widest possible 
reading. 

Thus the library is declared to make a 
significant contribution to informed and 
independent thinking which is essential 
both to the war effort and to the mainte- 
nance of a democracy. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


The New York Library Association’s 
new officers for the coming year are: 

President, Irene Smith, superintendent 
of work with children, Brooklyn Public 
Library 

Vice President, Helmer L. Webb, li- 
brarian, Union College Library, Schenec- 
tady 
member, Florence R. Van 
Hoesen, School of 
Syracuse University 

Delegates to A. L. A. Council, R. W. 
G. Vail, State Librarian, New York State 
Library, Albany; Rebecca B. Rankin, 


Council 


Library Science, 


librarian, Municipal Reference Library, 


director, 
Syracuse 
Smith, 


York; Wharton Miller, 
of Library Science, 
University, and Elizabeth M. 
director, Public Library, Albany 


New 


School 


Officers of the trustee section of the 
association are: 

Chairman, Mrs Harry Essig, Valley 
Stream; vice chairman, Mrs Clarence C. 
Miller, Kenmore, and secretary, Mrs Kil- 
burn S. Arnold, Valley Stream. 

The advisory committee includes Mrs 
Herbert Baker, Mount Vernon; Mrs 
Frank C. Moore, Kenmore; Mrs Marcia 
Taylor, Schenectady; Mrs Odon L. 
Owen, Yonkers, and Mrs William 
Hoffman, Lynbrook. 





VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 


The 1943 Victory Book Campaign had 
its initial planning at a special meeting 
called on September 29th by Paul B. 
Badger, chairman, Board of Directors, 
Victory Book Campaign, at National 
Headquarters in the Empire State Build- 


ing, New York City. 


The objective of the campaign, which 
is to open about the first of the year and 
continue to a date not yet specified, is to 


solicit book gifts from the American 
people for the rapidly expanding armed 
forces. 

Among those who attended this special 
meeting were the library book campaign 
organizers from six Eastern states, in- 
cluding Dr Frank L. Tolman, Director 
of the Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, representatives of the 
American Library Association, American 
Booksellers Association, American Red 
Cross, USO, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
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American Legion, American Federation 


of Labor and numerous other national 


organizations. Every vital social, educa- 


tional, business and welfare group has 
been urged to give full support and co- 
operation in opening the campaign and 
pushing it to a successful conclusion. The 
program as it develops will be announced 


by the directors of the new campaign. 


COLGATE PROFESSOR DIES 


Robert Webber Moore, professor of 
German language and literature at Col- 
gate University until his retirement in 
1934, died November 21st 
He had served 


at the age of 
79 years. the Hamilton 
institution as professor for 30 years pre- 
ceding his retirement and had joined the 


university in 1890. 
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READING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PREPARED BY THE BOOK 


Fiction 
Albrand, Martha. No surrender. 
Monthly Press bk) Little $2.50 
Asch, Shalom. Children of Abraham; the 
short stories of Shalom Asch, tr. by 
Maurice Samuel. Putnam $2.50 
Bailey, Hilea, pseud. (R. L. Marting). The 
(Crime Club) Double- 


(Atlantic 


smiling corpse. 
day $2 

Benson, Mrs Sally. Meet me in St. 
Random House $2.50 

Cannon, LeGrand, jr. 
tain. Holt $2.75 

Carr, J. D. (Carr Dickson, Carter Dickson, 
pseuds.) The emperor’s snuff-box. Har- 
per $2 

Coyle, Mrs Kathleen. Josephine. 

Duffus, R. L. Victory on West Hill. 
millan $2.50 

Fast, H. M. The unvanquished. 

Hobart, A. T. The 
Bobbs $2.75 

Knight, Eric. Small 
amazing adventures of the flying York- 
shireman. Harper $2.50 

Lancaster, Bruce. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) 

Lee, Charles. 

McCloy, Helen. 
$2 

MacInnes, Helen. 
Little $2.50 

Medearis, Mary. Doc’s 
Press bk) Lippincott $2 

Millar, Margaret. The weak-eyed 
(Crime club) Doubleday $2 

Myers, J. M. Out on 
$2.50 

Nathan, Robert. 
$2 

Pratt, Theodore. 

Seghers, Anna. 
the German by James A. Galston. 


$2.50 


Louis. 


Look to the moun- 


Harper $2 


Mac- 


Duell $2.50 


cup and the sword. 


Sam flies again; the 


Bright to the wanderer. 

Little $2.50 
Dutton $2.50 
Morrow 


Cornish tales. 
Cue for murder. 


Assignment in Brittany. 


Big girl. 


(Story 
bat. 


any limb. Dutton 


The sea-gull cry. Knopf 
Knopf $1.75 
The seventh cross; tr. from 
Little 


Mr Limpet. 
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INFORMATION SECTION, 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 

Stern, G. B. 
millan $3 

Taylor, Mrs Kressmann. 
(Eagle bk) Duell $2.75 

Thirkell, Mrs A. M. Marling Hall. 
$2.50 

Turnbull, Mrs A. S. 
Macmillan $2.75 

Waters, Frank. The 
deer. Farrar $2.50 

Wellard, J. H. The 
Dodd $2 

Wells, A. M. 
$2 

Werfel, Franz. The 


tr. by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


The young matriarch. Mac- 


Until that day 


Knopf 
The day must dawn 


man who killed the 


snake in the grass, 


A talent for murder. Knopf 
song of Bernadette; 
Viking Press $3 


Nonfiction 

Beebe, William. Book of bays. Harcourt 
$3.50 

Belloc, Hilaire. Places. Sheed $2.50 

Benchley, Mrs B. J. My friends, the apes. 
Little $3 

Bowen, Elizabeth (/rs Alan Cameron). 
Bowen’s Court. Knopf $3.50 

Brower, C. D. Fifty years below zero; a 
lifetime of adventure in the far North, by 
Charles D. Brower in collaboration with 
Philip J. Anson. 
Dodd $3 

Brown, Cecil. 
House $3.50 

Burke, J. C. My father in China. 

Butler, H. B. The lost peace; a personal 
impression. Harcourt $2.75 

Call, Mrs Hughie. 
ton $2.75 

Chamberlin, W. H. 

(Atlantic 


Farrelly and Lyman 


Suez to Singapore. Random 


Farrar $3 


Golden fleece. Hough- 
Canada today and to- 
morrow. Monthly Press_ bk) 
Little $3 
Childs, M. W. 
Harper $3 
Churchill, W. L. S. 
gle: 
Eade. 


I write from Washington. 
The unrelenting strug- 
war speeches; comp. by Charles 


Little $3.50 
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Condliffe, J. B. Agenda for a postwar world. 
Norton $2.50 
Crockett, rs Charis. 
rain forest. Houghton $3 
De Roussy de Sales, R. J. J. F. 


> 


Reynal $3 


Che 


house in the 
The making 
of tomorrow. 


De Seversky, A. P. 


Simon $2.50 


Victory through air 
paper $1 


The 


power. 
Diamant, Gertrude. days of Ofelia. 
Houghton $2.75 
Forbes, Esther. 
he lived in. 
Freeman, D. S. 
in command. 
Hill) 
French, H. E. My 


Press $2.50 


Paul Revere & the world 
Houghton $3.75 

licutenants; a study 
Valvern 


Lee's 
(v. 1 
Scribner $ 


Manassas 
Yankee mother. 
guard 
Frost, Robert. A Holt $2 
Gallagher, Patrick (Paddy the Cope, pseud.) 
Paddy ‘the autobiography. 
Devin-Adair $2.50 
Guedalla, Philip. Mr 
Hamilton, Edith. Mythology. 
Hanc, Josef. 
Europe; the path of Nazi destruction from 


witness tree. 
Cope; an 
Churchill. Reynal $3 
Little $3.50 
Tornado across’ eastern 
Greystone Press $3 


Har- 


Poland to Greece. 
Hargrove, Marion. Sce 
grove. Holt $2 
Harland, E. M. 
$2.50 
Heflin, Alma. Adventure 
(Atlantic Monthly 
Helm, MacKinley. 
Roland Have s. 
bk) Little $2.75 
Hill, Ernestine. 
day $3.50 
Hindus, Maurice. 
Doubleday $2 
Hoover, H. C. & Gibson, Hugh. 
lems of lasting peace. Doubleday $2 
Jaques, F. P. (Mrs F. L. Jaques). 
across the sky. Harper $2.50 
Jennings, L. N. Mill talk and other poems. 
Fine Editions Press $2 
Johnston, Stanley. Queen of the flat-tops: 
the U. S. S. Lexington and the Coral Sea 
battle. Dutton $3 
Kronenberger, Louis. 
men; life in 


here, Private 


Farmer's girl. Daye Press 
was the compass 

Press bk) Little 
Angel Mo’ and her son, 
(Atlantic Monthly 


$2.75 
Press 


Australian frontier. Doubl 


Russia and Japan. 


Che prob- 


- 
Bird 


Kings and desperate 


eighteenth century England. 
Knopf $3.50 


Lee, D. E. 
to war, 1930-1940. 


Ten years, the world on the way 


Houghton $3.75 
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(\/rs Aneurin Bevan). This 


Farrar $2.50 


Lee, Jennie 
great journey. 
Lintz, \/rs G. A. 
McBride $2.75 
Lochner, L. P. 
Dodd $3 
Lutz, F. E. 
a suburban garden. 
Markham, Beryl. 
Houghton $3 
Maurois, André. 
French by 


Animals are my hobby. 


What Germany? 


about 

A lot of insects; entomology in 
Putnam $3 

West with the night. 

I remember, I remember: 

tr. from the Denver and Jane 

Harper $3 


\ car of 


Lindley. 


Mears, Helen. 
woman in 


the wild boar; an 


\merican Japan Lippincott 


$2.75 
Millay, E. St V. 

Harper 60¢ paper 
Mitchell, K. L. India without fable; a 1942 


Knopf $2.50 


murder of Lidice. 


The 


survey. 
Newman, Joseph. 

Fischer $2.50 
Padowicz, Barbara. 

Duell $2.75 
Pearson, Hesketh. G. B. S.; a full 
Harper $3.75 


M. K. 


Goodbye Japan. . B. 


Flight to freedom. 

length 
portrait. 

Rawlings, 
$2.50 

Rice, J. A. | 
century. Harper $3 

Rich, L. D. (Vrs Ralph Rich). We 


Lippincott $2.75 


Creck Scribner 


(ross 


came out of the cighteenth 
took 
to the woods. 
Ripley, Dillon. Trail of the 

30,000 miles of adventure with a naturalist 

Harper $3.50 
Robertson, Ben. 
memory 


money bird: 


hills and cotton; an 
Knopf $2.50 

Dodd $3 
\meri 


} 
stec! 


Red 

upeountry 
Rothery, A. E. 
Scott, John. Behind the 


worker in Russia’s city of 


Family album. 
Urals; an 
can 
Houghton $2.75 
Spence, Hartzell. 
preacher's 
House McGraw $2.75 
Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Greenland. 
day $3.50 
Sweet, W. W. 
Scribner $3 
Teale, E. W. Neat 
an insect garden. Dodd $3.75 
Trumbull, Robert. The raft. Holt $2.50 
Ullman, J. R. High 


$3.75 


behind me; my 


(Whittlese Vy 


Get thee 


life as a son, 
pub.) 
Double- 


Religion in colonial America. 


horizons; the story of 


conquest. Lippincott 
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Undset, Sigrid. 
tr. by Joran Birkeland. 


Vorse, Mrs M. M. H. 


chronicle. 


Happy times in Norway; 

Knopf $2 

Time and the town; 

a Provincetown Dial Press 
3.50 

Wade, Mason. Francis Parkman; 
historian. Viking Press $4.50 

Warner, F. L. Inner springs. 

Werner, Max, fpseud. The 
the strategy of coalition warfare; tr. by 
Heinz and Ruth Norden. Viking Press $3 

White, E. B. Harper 
$2.50 

White, E. B. & White, Mrs K. S., eds. A 
subtreasury of American humor. Coward 
$3 

White, W. L. 
court $2 

Williams, Mrs Rebecca (Yancey). 

Dutton $3 


heroic 


Houghton $2 


great offensive; 


One man’s meat. 


They were expendable. Har 
Carry me 
back. 
moth 


The death of the 


Harcourt $3 


Woolf, Virginia. 


and other essays. 


INTER-AMERICAN PROGRAM 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, United States 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, in 
the 
Inter-American 


a recent release indorses work of 


libraries in promoting 


understanding. By providing printed 


materials, arranging exhibits and con- 
ducting discussions, libraries are bringing 
to every village, town and city informa- 
tion on this effort. 


We in the office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs [wrote Mr Rockefeller] are 
grateful for this cooperation, and offer you 
the complete resources of the office in your 
efforts to demonstrate the importance of the 21 
American republics in the war effort and of 
the vital role the Americas must play in the 
facts must be available to 

We rely on the libraries 
channels of 


future. The basic 
a democratic people. 
of this 
information necessary to understanding and to 


country as one of the 


intelligent participation by our citizens. 
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WIN LIBRARY AWARDS 


Six students of the Graduate School 
of Library Service of Columbia Univer- 
sity have received scholarship awards, 
Charles C. Williamson 


nounced. 


Dean has an- 

The Edna \W. Sanderson scholarship 
of $300 was given to Ruth Schley, the 
James I. Wyer award of $300 to Ruth 
Gilman, the Florence Woodward scholar- 
ship of $300 to Mrs Lilian B. Buchanan 
Mary Wright Plummer scholar- 
$300 was awarded to 


and the 
ship of Eleanor 
Fleming. 

Helen M. Jackson and Mrs Violet A 
Cabeen were each awarded a New York 
state scholarship of $85. 


SKIDMORE’S INTRODUCTION 


3ecause of the unusually large number 
of entering students at Skidmore College 
this year, a new method of introducing 
them to the Skidmore Library is being 
tried by Mrs Eulin K. Hobbie and her 
assistants. 
Thursdays, from 
students are 
the li- 


through 
3.20 to 5 p. m., 


Mondays 
the new 
invited to attend open house in 
brary and participate in personally con- 
ducted tours by members of the staff who 
the the many 


phases of library service offered. 


explain advantages of 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Florence Boochever, formerly with the 
Albany Public Library system, has been 


appointed assistant librarian in the New 
York State Library. 
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SERVING AMERICA 


| he 


ait 


ordet ol their entrance into the services. 


William S. von Bernuth 
William Campbell 
Cyrus H. Maxwell 

Alvin Ne Turnes 
Nelson A. Voorhees 
James F. Blendell 
Hugh M. Flick 
Edward Mack 
Irving Kutin 
Robert Gahran 


| rank | van 


Francis J. O'Reilly 


Arthur W. Giles 


serving with the Nation's armed forces. 


following members of th State Education Department statt 


Phe, are listed in the 


William J. Burrell 
Russell M. Dooles 
Myron J. Dascomb 
Joseph J. Shields 
Charles B. Shilling 
Walter Sparks 
William C. McCutcheon 
Clifton B. Boushic 
Frank C. Gilson 
Louis C. Johnson 
John J. Conners 
Edward F. Countryman 


John be. Redmone 


I lton I. 1). Shaw 





